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THE NATURE LIBRARY ; 


HE NATURE LIBRARY is the 
T only group of books on natural 

history that gives scientifically 

accurate information in simple, 
narrative style, and in a way that makes 
it equally available for studious reference 
or casual entertainment. 

It represents the first attempt made to 
illustrate a work of such magnitude and 
importance with direct photographic repro- 
ductions of living subjects of the animal, 
bird, fish, insect, and floral worlds in their 
native conditions. Additional to this pro- 
tographic literalness, the fidelity to nature 
has been greatly heightened by color plates, 
which are so perfectly treated that the 
exact tint or tone of the living original is 
preserved through all the varieties of 
color. Thus the identification of any bird, 
flower, moth, etc., is easy, and its classifi- 
cation becomes a matter of utmost sim- 
plicity, an advantage of inestimable value 
to the student or general lover of nature 
hitherto perplexed and discouraged by old- 
fashioned so-called “ keys.” 

This is the first time a systematic effort 
has been made to bring the reader into an 
intimate knowledge, free from fanciful in- 
vention, of the home life of our brethren 
of the lower world. The difficulties of 
photographing wild animals in their native 
environment, birds on their nests, and 
timid creatures in their hidings, are some- 
times insuperable; but the success that 
rewarded the fatigues and hardships of the 
makers of THe NATURE LIBRARY, and 
which is attested throughout the pages of 
the ten beautiful volumes, makes this set of 
books not only unrivaled, but absolutely 
unique in the field. 
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Besides the 450 half-tones from photo- 
graphs taken especially for this work in 
all regions of the country, and the 300 ex- 
traordinary and remarkable life-like color 
plates, there are about 1,500 text-cuts, 
such as are usually regarded as all-sufficient 
illustrations of theses on natural history. 

In the actual value of the pictorial matter 
the purchaser gets more than the price of 
the ten volumes; and yet the information, 
charmingly, familiarly presented in the 
4,000 pages, is a treasury from which the 
most» careless reader may extract a sort of 
riches he would not willingly lose again. 

But THE NATuRE LIBRARY is not hav- 
ing careless readers. One point more fre- 
quently emphasized than any other by those 
who write in voluntary acknowledgement 
of their satisfaction with the purchase is 
the “entertaining” quality of the books. 

Entertaining they most unquestionably 
are—entertaining to old and young alike: 
and that was the great object aimed at by 
the makers of THE NATURE LIBRARY, 
who believe that the secret of all 
education is to make instruction 
entertaining and inspiring. We 
believe nothing better suited 
to the double purpose 
than these ten hand- 
some and beautifully 
illustrated books 
has been offered 
to the public 
in many 
years. 
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How to Study a Bird 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


DEFINITE plan is so helpful, that long ago I devised a formal 
A scheme of bird study. This was published in 1887, and again, in 

1899, in ‘ The Osprey,’ but it has been so much modified since that 
I venture to bring it again to the notice of bird students. I have always 
felt that the “real history of a bird is its life history. The deepest inter- 
est attaches to everything that reveals the little mind, however feebly it may 
be developed, which lies behind the feathers.” So says the celebrated Eng- 
lish ornithologist, Seebohm, and I am very sure that there is no lack of 
bird-lovers to re-echo the sentiment. The first two questions about a new 
bird—" What do you call it?” and “Where did you get it?”—are of very 
great importance, and of such a nature that they insist on first notice; 
but, having settled them, as we now have, sufficiently for the purposes of 
the ordinary observer in eastern America, we are brought face to face with 
what is, after all, of chief interest, the great question of the “little mind.” 

I am satisfied that a harvest of profit and pleasure awaits any one who 
will try to fill out this schedule for any one bird; taking, preferably, the one 
he knows best and adding to his own information all that he can gather 
from outside sources. . 

In the present schedule I have purposely omitted the anatomical studies 
that were prominent in the original. This is not done because I think less 
of anatomical studies and of collectors’ work than formerly. I still believe 
that one important fact is worth many small birds, but the time has gone 
by when adequate good can result from ordinary collecting in well-known 
regions. The experts of our museums are the only ones who should be 
allowed to collect bird-skins today. It is safe to say they will not abuse ; 
the privilege. Knowing the value of birds, as they do, better than any other 
class of men, they are not likely to take the life of a Sparrow, even, without 
a very sufficient justification. 

The headings and questions here given are limited by the knowledge 
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and theories of the writer; but it is nearly certain that any one faithfully 
following their lead will stumble on clues which, properly followed, will 
guide him to new ideas and unexpected light. Such has ever been the 
experience of those who have blindly but earnestly groped after the truth. 


THE STUDY OUTLINE 


1. Spring Migration.—Give earliest appearance, etc. ; state whether in 
flocks or singly, the species by itself or associated with congeners or wholly 
different species, males in advance or both sexes together, by day or by 
night ; crossing a lake or skirting its shores; flying high or low. Record 
in full the weather at the time of observation, also date, locality, moon, 
etc. Does the bird hide or return southward during the late spring storms? 

2. Habitat.—Is it found in dry uplands, dense forests or marshes, or 
does it manifest a preference for the vicinity of water, or especially of run- 
ning water? Can any reason be assigned for its choice of locality? 

3. Voice of the Male.—Song and variations of the same ; height from 
ground when singing ; time of day ; alarm notes, song periods, song flight, 
song by night ; influence of the weather. 

4. Voice of the Female.—Song, if any, and full particulars, as above. 

5. Voice of the Young.— Has the young in first plumage a song charac- 
teristic of that period, as have some other species, and does this song 
resemble that of others of the genus in corresponding plumage ? 

6. Care of Young.— What devices do the parents use to protect the 
young? 

7. Habits.—What'are its peculiar tricks of attitude, motion and expres- 
sion? Does it hop or run? Is its flight ever undulatory, like that of many 
of its relatives ? Is it nocturnal or aquatic at all? Does it ever wade for 
food, swim or dive to escape its enemies? Does it indulge in any sort 
of play, especially in a social way ? Does it enter holes or burrows’? How 
is it affected by loud sounds ? 

8. Codperation.— Do two or more individuals, mates or otherwise, ever 
unite to do something beyond the strength of one, as catch prey, break 
down stalks, move nesting material, resist an intruder? 

9. Mimicry.—Do they mimic songs of other birds or other sounds? Do 
they ever imitate birds of prey, to drive away intruders ? 

10. Signals.—Can they distinguish the danger signals of other birds ? 
What signals do they use besides vocal sounds? Do they tap with the 
beaks, wings or feet, or slap the water as a signal? Have they special 

night signals? How do they communicate with each other generally, by 
sounds or signs? Have they recognition signals ? 
11. Senses.—Is their power of smell noticeable? Do they rely on their 


eyes most ? 
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12. Tools.—Are they ever known to use a tool, that is, a stub, a stone 
or other foreign object, to help the beak or claws ? 

13. Success in Life.—Can it hold out against the English Sparrow? If 
so, what is its peculiar strength? Is the species increasing or not with 
civilization ? How does it adapt itself to changing conditions, such as 
deforesting, increasing human population ? 

14. Summer Roosts.— Does it form summer roosts? If so, does it use 
these in common with other species ? 

15. Constancy.— Does the same pair return each year to the same local- 
ity? This can be settled only by marking them in some way. 

16. Food.— Does it feed on the wing, under water, on tree-tops, by 
night ? Does it regurgitate pellets ? Does it distinguish poisonous plants 
and insects? Does it teach its young todoso? Does it feed the young 
by regurgitation ? Does its food change with time of life? Does it eat 
food that would poison another species? Do certain foods influence the 
bird’s color? Does it store up food ? Does it treat special foods in special 
ways, thus, put very hard seeds to soak, or remove the stings of wasps, or 
the wings of moths ? Does it take food with it claws ? 

17. Plumage.—Particularize each specimen in form, color and measure- 
ment, noting difference of sex, season, age, moult and locality. Thus, do 
heavily marked specimens characterize a certain locality? and so on. Do 
young or old moult first ? Do sick or healthy moult first ? 

18. Mating.—Note fully any courtship observed, with maneuvers of 
both birds or competitions with rivals; is it ever- polygamous or polyan- 
drous? Do the same birds remain paired throughout the season, or for 
more than one season ? 

19. Nesting.— Which of the pair selects the nesting site ? Give full 
particulars of construction, materials, proximity to the ground and to the 
water, of each nest; preserving, photographing or sketching the same, and 
observing whether covered over or approached by a covered way. Does it 
shape the nest with bill, claws or breast ? Does it line the nest with its 
-own feathers? Does it show preference for any kind of lining or building 
material ? Does it ever evidently go a long way to get certain material 
while others are close at hand? Is the same nest ever used twice? How 
does it clean the nest while in use? Does it use mud for building? Does 
it steal nesting material from other birds ? 

20. Eggs.—Give details of laying, time between each oviposition, varia- 
tion of the eggs in size and color, stating whether those first laid are. large 
or more heavily marked than those laid later; are the eggs turned daily, 
and, if so, by which bird ? Is the first clutch of eggs more numerous than 
others of that season ? Are young birds more prolific than older ones ? 

21. Broods.— Number per season; average of each? Are later broods 
less? How long is each cared for by the parents? Is the female first to 
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desert her charge? Do the first-hatched little ones of the brood help their 
younger brothers in any way ? 

22. Cowbird Parasitism.—ls the bird ever imposed on by the Cowbird? 
Particularize each case observed, or does any other species ever lay in this 
bird’s nest? Is the species ever guilty of parasitism of this kind, or does it 
ever act dishonestly in getting a living? 

23. Crime.—Have the old ones been known to kill the young by acci- 
dent or for reason? Or to kill congeners, or to make serious blunders or to 
suicide, and, if so, how? Or to kill the young of other birds? 

24. Young.—Give in full their habits, food, plumage, comparing them 
with their parents and with their near congeners. Are they ever fed from 
the crop of the parents? How old are they when first fed? How old 
when eyes open? Is there any evidence of a late summer northward 
migration among them ? 

25. Relatives. —What are their nearest congeners ? Compare them in 
range, local habitat, changes of plumage, etc. 

26. Competitors.—With what species do they most actively come into 
competition in the struggle for life, and how do they try to overcome 
them? 

27. Natural Enemies.—Enumeraté predatory birds, mammals, reptiles, 
insects, etc. Also meteorological phenomena, and means employed to 
combat, elude or withstand in each case. 

28. Friends. —Have you observed any peculiar friendships formed, as 
with birds of other kinds, beasts or man? 

29. Disease. —What are the diseases the species is subject to? What 
disease predominates? Since all the individuals are killed in some way, it 
being improbable that any die of old age, what cause of death is the chief 
one,—weather, disease or birds of prey ? What means do they take to keep 
themselves clean and get rid of insect parasites ? ’ 

30. Age.—What age does the species attain? What is the proof of 
this ? 

31. Full Migration.—Particularize as in spring migration, giving latest 
appearance. Does it arrive in the spring singly and go in the fall in flocks ? 
Is it ever a winter resident here? In the fall, when leaving us, does it 
obviously await the full moon, as do some species, or does it await the arrival 
of other species whose train it follows ? 


A LESSON 


“Thank! Thank!” Said Nuthatch, overhead. 
I looked around with opened eyes 
At gorgeous earth and glowing skies. 


“Thank! Thank! indeed,” I softly said. 
—ELizaBeTH Dana. 


Some Familiar Florida Birds 


By MRS. F. W. ROE 


With photographs by the author 


T our winter home in Florida, on the Halifax river, food for both 
hard- and soft-billed birds is kept the year round on trees, the 
ground, and on one veranda, where water for their bathing is kept 

also; and in this way we have gradually attracted many varieties, and have 
been able to study them while only a few feet from us. Close to one 
window of the cottage is a large live-oak, where Cardinals, Mocking- 
birds, Woodpeckers, Blue Jays and numerous Warblers, and other species, 
can be séen at almost any hour of the day; and it is on this tree, also, that 


FLORIDA BLUE JAYS 


a Brown Thrasher has made his nightly home during the past two winters. 
As the wife of an officer of the Regular Army, I have had an exceptional 
opportunity for the cultivation of the “seeing eye” in many states and 
territories, and I have found the birds of Florida not only more beautiful, 
but far more attractive and lovable, than those to be seen north or west. 

The young Mocking-bird rarely sings after the first cold winds ih the 
fall; therefore, very few northerners know how beautiful the natural song of 
this bird is, or how perfect the technique, before he has learned to imitate 
other birds, and has turned his own exquisite aria into a rag-time pot- 
pourri of the notes of his neighbors. And only a favored few of those who 
remain late in the season hear the delightful song of the female Florida 
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Cardinal, as this dainty little lady condescends to sing only in the spring, and 
not then, except when alone and her surroundings perfectly quiet. Her 
song is very low and sweet, but in exact imitation of the far-reaching flute- 
like notes of her handsome mate. Then, there is that little clown, the 
Florida Blue Jay, with his merry Kris-krinkle ; how many bird students 
have been so fortunate as to hear the charming song this little fellow 
sometimes warbles, in between naps, on warm drowsy afternoons in spring ? 

None of these feathered 
friends has ever built nests 
on our trees, the Mocking- 
birds and Cardinals preferring 
orange groves and Cherokee 


rose bushes, and the 
others the tangled 
growth of the hum- 
mocks; but nearly all 
of them brought their 
young families to us 
last May, as soon as 
they could fly. The 
first to appear was 
that of our pet 
Mocking-birds, con- 
sisting of the two 
old birds and four young. The father of this family has made his home, 
during the past three winters, on an oak that is very near my bedroom 
windows, leaving us for only a short time in the spring, during the nest - 
ing season. Many a skirmish have I witnessed between him and the Blue 
Jays, when the latter have gone to his tree on chilly winter mornings, to 
catch the first warm rays of the rising-sun; and I have noticed that in 
these battles, the Mocking-bird was invariably victorious, often driving 
away as many as four Blue Jays at one time. Like all Mocking-birds, he 


FLORIDA CARDINALS 


Upper figure, male; lower figure, female 
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is rather pugnacious, and shows a decided dislike to the migrants, par- 
ticularly the Robins, not one of which will he permit to remain in the yard. 
He is a remarkably fine singer, and imitates almost any bird that sings or 
calls, in that part of the state. 

Next came several families of Florida Cardinal Grosbeaks, the young 
birds distinguishable by their very dark bills, totally unlike the pink bills of 
the old birds, and which gave them a most comical appearance. The young 
males had at first only a few red feathers in cap and breast, to mark them 
from their olive sisters. The Cardinals feed on the ground quite as often 
as on the trees, always picking out the wheat from the food, consisting 
mostly of grain and oat-flakes, which I scatter around for Quail, Tow- 
hees and Ground Doves. We have counted fifteen of these little beauties 
on our lawn in one flock, each one busily engaged in cracking grains of 
wheat. 

There were three families of Florida Blue Jays with us at one time, and 
the plaintive cries of the young birds could be heard from all directions. 
We were greatly surprised at the length of time—over one week—these 
fluffy little creatures remained quietly on their own special tree without 
attempting to do more than hop from branch to branch, and also at the 
perfectly noiseless and unobtrusive flitting about of the old birds. The 
Florida Blue Jay is smaller than the northern, and has less white on wing 
coverts and tail. He is more inclined to be sociable, also. 

At one end of our cottage is a large, outside brick chimney that 
extends up through a projecting roof, and on the chimney, under the roof, 
two Flickers have roosted, or rather hung, every night during the past two 
winters, a bird on each side, leaving us only in the spring, when they, too, 
were attending to household affairs. They showed their appreciation of 
our hospitality, however, by bringing us four beautiful young Flickers very 
early one May morning, and which were evidently just from the nest. 
When I saw them first, they were resting close together on a pile of 
coquina rock just at the edge of the river, a queer place it seemed, too, for 
these shy ‘ high-hole’ birds of the woods. Their cry of three notes was 
most peculiar, and unmistakable after having once been heard. One little 
bird would set up a shrill pipe, and wag his head from side to side, when 
instantly the other would do likewise—then there would be a silence for a 
few seconds, then a repetition of the piping and wagging. I tried to steal 
out, hoping to get a snap-shot picture of them, but they were too wary, 
and flew away. 

Decidedly the most fascinating of all the young birds which came to us 
was a male Red-bellied Woodpecker, the parents of which can be seen in 
accompanying photographs. It was exceedingly amusing to watch the 
bright eyes of this dear little fellow, as he closely followed his father from 
tree to tree, and to see how very conscious he was of his own importance. 
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When he first came, the top of his head was nearly white, which made 
him look bald by the side of his red-headed parent, but after a day or so 
the bright scarlet feathers began to appear, and looked like drops of blood 
on the white. As soon as he could provide for himself, the father ceased 
to notice him, and began to show around another young one, a timid little 
female. During all this time, the mother was not seen once, and we con- 
cluded that she was looking after other young members of the family. 
The Brown Thrasher came regularly for his supper just before dark, 
and his threatening scold could be heard some time before he would appear 


MALE RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER 


at ‘his favorite feeding-place. I have often seen him on the ground in 
between some orange trees in our yard, ‘thrashing’ the sand from side to 
side with his long bill, until his head and back would be covered with dust. 
Many an hour did I wait before I could obtain even a snap-shot of this 
most tantalizing bird, and then, at the last, how vexatious it was to have 
him hide his lovely long tail behind the moss, as one can see by the photo- 
graph. In my estimation, Chapman does not do justice to the glorious 
song of this bird. Its notes are so varied, so full of volume, the long inter- 
vening pauses giving an expression of great dignity. In the early spring it 
sings the same notes very low, making a melody that is inexpressibly sweet, 
but which can be heard only when very near them. 

Dozens of other and smaller birds come to us, some daily, others only 
occasionally, the daintiest of all, perhaps, being the little Painted Bunting, 
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in his gorgeous coat of red, blue, lemon and black. A pair of Quail made 
us almost daily visits for several winters, and frequently sat upon some rustic 
chairs which adorned our lawn. This close environment of these exceed- 
ingly shy birds made known to us several characteristics of the species 
which are not, I think, generally known. One day, the cock stalked 
inquiringly into the grounds, and soon came upon the food which I had 
just scattered about. At once he began to pick it up with great gusto, 


FEMALE RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER 


when suddenly he stopped and stood erect. Then, looking about him, he 
saw an oak tree which had been bent over by heavy winds at quite an acute 
angle. Running rapidly to the foot of this tree, he walked up the inclined 
trunk, until he was at least ten feet from the ground. There he stopped, 
and uttered a very peculiar whistle. It was not the hoh-white with 
ascending accent, but the white alone, the accent sharply descending. A 
party of friends sat with me on one of the verandas, and, as we watched 
him, we wondered what would happen next. He repeated the call several 
times, when suddenly there was a whirr and a rustle of leaves, as his mate, 
on the wing, shot in through some oleander and guava bushes, and landed, 
with a bit of a run, right upon the scattered food, and at once began eating 
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rapidly. The cock, however, did not see her, and continued the call. 
Shortly wearying, he walked leisurely down the tree, with a most dejected 
air, and directed his course to the food, when suddenly he espied his feeding 
mate. He halted, stretched his neck to its uttermost length upwards, and 
gazed upon his greedy spouse as though he could not believe his eyes, and 
then, darting to her through the intervening grass, began feeding close to 
her side, with a most satisfied and affectionate demeanor. We had not 
previously known that these birds, when left to their own pretty manner- 
isms, and not unceasingly terrorized by the insatiable hunter, would sit and 
sun themselves on chairs near a veranda where numerous peoples at talking. 
Neither did we know that, after finding desirable and exceptional food, they 
would forgo their individual hunger, until they had called to them a less 
fortunate mate, and, above all, that they had a peculiar and little used 
whistle for this summons, and that they would seek an altitude to make it 
the more effective. Some of the observers of this little love scene between 
the Quail had hunted them, with dog and gun, many seasons, in many 
places; but I am positive that, in the future, this sport, if indulged in by 
them at all, will give far less pleasure, because of their having been with us 
in Florida that spring afternoon on the banks of the Halifax. 
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BROWN THRASHER 


Bird-Life of a Swiss City 
By REV. WENDELL PRIME 


S Birp-Lore’s work relates to the protection, as well as the study of 
A birds, 1 am encouraged to send you a few lines in regard to the 
way in which the birds fare in Zurich, the largest, and in some 
respects the most important, city in Switzerland. Since the first of the 
year I have occupied a room on the first floor of a house in one of 
the most frequented residence quarters of the city. Observing the pro- 
vision made for the birds by many of my neighbors, I fastened to the 
railing of the veranda, upon which a glass door opens, a small, open 
bird-house. In this ] placed a dish with bread-crumbs and another with 
water. I also fastened to one of the veranda posts a “food-giver,” 
which is a stick about one foot long from which are suspended, by short 
cords, a wooden cup containing bird-seed, a net-work box containing 
walnut-kernels, and the half-shell of a walnut containing suet. Im- 
mediately my restaurant attracted numerous customers, especially Spar- 
rows, which are not so pugnacious as their American relatives. They 
did not prevent numbers of Chaffinches or Beechfinks (Fringilla calebs) 
from having their daily share of the spoils. These beautiful birds, by 
their color and song, are a continual joy in the streets and parks 
and gardens. But the most important visitor at the bird-house, from 
the very beginning of the year, was the Blackbird or Amsel ( Turdus 
merula), a black Thrush, about the size of our Robin and a much finer 
singer. His presence was respected by the smaller birds, but he was not 
intolerant. Though he occupied pretty much all the best part of the 
little house, the others were able to feed at the sides and corners. At 
the “food-giver,” only a few feet distant, I had a totally different 
company. For many weeks it was patronized exclusively by the Meiser, 
the relatives of our Chickadees and Tits, of which half a dozen species 
are common in middle Europe. My visitors were the Kohlmeiser (Parus 
major), about the size of our Chickadees, but with much beauty of 
varied color. Alighting on the edge of the seed-cup, they clean it out 
to the very bottom. Alighting on the stick, with two or three twitches 
of the beak they pull up the net-work bag and, holding it with the 
feet on the stick, they hammer like Woodpeckers at the walnut-kernels. 
In the same way they reach the suspended shell with suet, but they use 
this only occasionally. In the latter part of March, the “food-giver” 
became the resort of another visitor, the Griinfink (Fringilla chloris). 
They had no difficulty in managing the seed-cup or the walnut-bag. 
Sometimes two pairs would be at work at the “food-giver” at the 
same time. They are the only birds, except Meiser, which have 
made any attempt to use it. All these five kinds of birds continued 
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their daily visits throughout the entire spring and summer. Beechfinks 
and Amsels were less frequent as the season advanced, and now rarely 
come to the veranda, though they are still numerous in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Besides these, I have had a few occasional visitors, the most con- 
spicuous being the Goldammer (Emberiza citrinella), his clothing being 
mainly yellow. His calls were during the winter, when I saw him often 
on the street feeding with the Sparrows. In May the city and vicinity 
were invaded by a vast army of Reed Buntings or Rohrammers ( Emberiza 
schoeniclus). They’ fraternized with the Sparrows in making the bird- 
house as clean as an empty pantry. They made no attempt to use the 
“food-giver,” which seems precisely adapted to their habit of swinging 
on swaying plants and branches. Sometimes, when I open the door 
in the early morning, I find the food untouched and a cat on or near 
the veranda. This, however, seldom happens, for the cats know I keep 
a supply of stones with which to pelt them at every opportunity. 

Many other birds than these 1 have mentioned are characteristic of 
the city in their season. Appliances for the feeding and nesting of 
different kinds of birds are for sale in the shops. Children are taught 
to know and love the birds, as well as other natural objects. No legis- 
lation can do so much for the attraction and preservation of the birds 
as that love for them which makes the entire community interested 
in their welfare and happiness. 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 
Photographed from nature, by A. L. Princehorn 


Young Flamingos 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs by the author 


N the current number of ‘ The 
Century’ the writer has re- 
counted, at greater length than 

was possible in Brirp-LoreE, his 
studies in a Bahaman Flamingo col- 
ony made in June, 1904. For the 
circumstances attending this remark- 
able experience, the reader is referred 
to ‘ The Century’; here it is pro- 
posed to add certain details in regard 
to the habits and plumages of young 
Flamingos. 

Although Flamingos are said to 
lay one or two eggs, my experience 
leads me to believe that they rarely, 
if ever, lay more than one; only two 
of the 1,500 to 2,000 occupied nests 
seen by me contained two eggs; all 
the others held one egg each, and it 
seems not improbable that the two 
eggs in one nest were laid by differ- 
ent birds, though, of course, it is 
HEAD OF FLAMINGO ABOUT Two weeks oLp, POSsible that they may have repre- 

SHOWING THE BEGINNING OF THE CURVE IN sented twins. 

a ict asi There appears to be some varia- 
ation in the time of the nesting season of Flamingos in the western Bahamas, 
but, under normal conditions, eggs are evidently laid the first week in May. 

In the colony where my studies were made a few newly hatched young 
birds were seen by a negro scout on June 1. Two weeks later there were 
hundreds of them. 

The period of incubation is not known, so far as 1 am aware, but it 
doubtless is not far from twenty-eight days. When the egg was pipped, the 
parent bird was seen turning it in the nest so that the opening would be 
uppermost. E 

When the young Flamingo emerges from the egg he appears to be 
covered with stringy white hairs, which, in drying, release downy plumules, 
and at the end of a few hours he is thickly covered with soft, dense down, 
usually grayish on the back and snowy white everywhere else. His legs 
and bill are flesh-pink, his eyes brown-black. 
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At this age the young Flamingo is nearly as active as a newly hatched 
Wild Duck. Chicks whose plumage was not yet dry and which, therefore, 
were not more than an hour or two old, crawled to the edge of the nest at 
my approach and dropped over its side in an ill-judged effort to escape. 

This early development of the sense of fear in birds whose nesting-sites 
usually exempt them from the attack of marauding animals, was surprising 
and is not readily accounted for. So far as I observed, at this early age 
these Flamingos had two enemies— floods and Turkey Buzzards. The 
former, as I learned from two sad experiences, often bring disaster to the 
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YOUNG FLAMINGO RETURNING TO THE NEST 


egg and the newly hatched chick ; the latter, in view of the comparative 
scarcity of food for scavenging birds in the Bahamas, find a Flamingo colony 
especially attractive, and, although I did not see them attack a young 
Flamingo, the chorus of protests which arose from the parent birds when- 
ever a Buzzard sailed over the rookery was sufficient to arouse suspicions. 

The first Flamingo rookery which I visited had been destroyed by rain 
three days before my arrival. The second colony discovered, and the one 
in which my studies were made, was also flooded, and at the time of my de- 
parture some nests were submerged and all were surrounded by water. 
Under these conditions eggs, of course, are ruined and very young chicks, 
like the one shown in the photograph, are doubtless drowned. Chicks over 
a day old can probably escape by swimming. 

The young Flamingo remains in the nest three or four days. Should 


THE GROWTH OF FLAMINGOS 


The approximate ages of the birds shown in the accompanying plate are: (1) One day; (2) one month; 
(3) two months; (4) four months; (5) adult. 


From mounted specimens in the American Museum of Natural History 
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he be forced to leave it during this period he evidently can find his way 
back. An accompanying photograph shows a chick climbing up into its 
nest with the aid of bill and wings. This nest was within ten feet of my 
blind, and on my approach the chick jumped out and ran away. After I 
had concealed myself the parent returned and, apparently in response to its 
calls, the young one appeared, and was soon snugly nestling beneath the 
maternal or paternal wing. 

While in the nest, the chick, as described in “ The Century’ article, is 
fed first by regurgitation, taking its food drop by drop from the tip of the 


NEWLY HATCHED FLAMINGO IN A PARTLY FLOODED NEST, AN EXHAUSTED YOUNG BIRD. 
WHICH HAD LEFT THE NEST, AND A PIPPED EGG 
parent’s bill, and it also eats the shell of the egg from which it was hatched; 
this apparently is an invariable rule. Even after leaving the nest the chick 
is still fed for a time by the parent, which doubtless also induces it to pick 
up a living of its own. 

It is an exceedingly interesting fact that the bill of the young Flamingo 
is straight and wholly unlike the singular, bent bill of the adult. Signs of 
a Roman nose, so to speak, first appear when the chick is about two weeks 
old, and at this time he begins to feed after the manner of adults. That is, 
the upper mandible is held almost parallel with the ground, and even pressed 
into the muddy bottoms on which the birds feed. It is then moved rapidly 
and sends a jet of water through the bill which washes away the sand or 
mud taken in with the food. Like the old bird, the young one now often 
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treads water or dances when feeding, to float its food off the bottom so that 
it can be more readily secured. 

A curious habit of some young birds which I brought with me for pur- 
poses of study,/consisted of an apparent attempt to feed one another. An 
accompanying photograph depicts two birds in the act, and renders further 
description unnecessary. At such times the birds uttered a rattling cluck 
which was heard on no other occasion. 

The note of very young birds is a puppy-like barking. This is soon fol- 
lowed by a kind of squealing whistle, and this, in turn, by a chirruping crow 
which persists until the bird is at least two months old. The whistling 
note was the characteristic one at the time of which I write, and, under 
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YOUNG FLAMINGOS IN A FLOODED ROOKERY 


proper conditions, the chorus of young birds could be plainly heard, day or 
night, at my tent a mile away. As the snowy natal down of the Flamingo 
chick increases in length it becomes much grayer, while the bill and feet 
change to lead-color. At the age of five or six weeks this down is pushed 
further outward by the second plumage, which first appears upon the 
shoulders. This second plumage is grayish brown streaked with black 
above, the under parts being much paler. The wing-coverts and under 
parts are delicately tinted with pink. This plumage is followed by the 
plumage of the adult, which is evidently acquired in late autumn or early 
winter, since, with one exception, all the several thousand birds I saw in 
May and June were in full plumage. 

It is when the young Flamingo is in the second, or brown, plumage, and 
before he has acquired the power of flight, that he is most harassed by his 
unnatural but worst enemy—the Bahaman negro. The birds still remain 


YOUNG FLAMINGO FEEDING AFTER THE MANNER 
OF THE ADULT 
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in or about the rookery, where the 
negroes capture them by running 
them down or by the use of a long 
rope. With a manfat either end of 
such a rope, a group of birds is 
partly surrounded and driven over 
the muddy ‘Swash’ toward the 
negroes’ boat. Gradually they 
are rounded up and forced into 
shallow water, where they may 
be caught with comparative ease. 
They are then thrown into the 
hold of the boat and taken alive 
to the nearest settlement, where 
they readily command a good 
price. Some young Flamingos 
usually reach Nassau each year. 
If the negro should not desire to 


sell his prey, it is killed and placed in brine. 

Probably no known Flamingo rookery in the Bahamas escapes these 
disastrous visitations, and we have here, doubtless, the chief cause for the 
continued decrease of these splendid birds. Fortunately, I am glad to say, 
a representation of the requirements of the case to the acting-governor of 
the Bahamas seems likely to be followed by the passage of a law designed 
to afford Flamingos much-needed protection. 


YOUNG FLAMINGOS FEEDING EACH OTHER 


1. Macnoria WARBLER, MALE. 3. MaGnoria WARBLER, YOUNG AND ADULT IN FALL. 
2. MaGNoLia WARBLER, FEMALE. 4. KirTLAND’s WARBLER, MALE. 
5. KirTLaAnp’s WARBLER, FeMALe. 


ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 
SEVENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louts AGASSIz FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 
HERMIT WARBLER 


ROM its winter home in Mexico and Guatemala, the Hermit Warbler 
1) enters the United States in April, being reported from Oracle, Ari- 
zona, April 12, 1899, and the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, April 
9, 1902. Records of the first birds seen in California are Campo, April 27, 
1877, and Julian, April 25, 1884. A Hermit Warbler was noted at Burrard 
Inlet, British Columbia, April 20, 1885. 
In the fall the species has been noted as late as September 22, in Ari- 
zona, and October 9, in California. 


TOWNSEND’S WARBLER 


Townsend’s Warbler winters principally in southern Mexico and Gua- 
temala; a few sometimes remain, at this season, as far north as southern 
California. Migrants from Mexico begin to enter California, April 14 to 
20. The earliest noted in 1888, at Chilliwack, B. C., was on May 19, 
but the usual date of arrival is probably several days earlier, for the average 
date of the first birds seen during five years at Columbia Falls, Mont., is 
May 7, varying from May 4, 1897, to May 11, 1896. First arrivals have 
been noted on April 9 in the Huachuca Mountains of Arizona; Loveland, 
Colo., May 11, 1889, and from Great Falls, Mont., May 28, 1890. 


KIRTLAND’S WARBLER 


This, the rarest of American Warblers, has been taken at West Jupiter, 
Fla., April 19 and 27; St. Helena Island, S. C., April 27 and May 3; 
St. Louis, Mo., May 8; Wabash, Ind., May 4 and 7; near Chicago, Ill., 
May 7; Rockford, Ill., May 25; Lake Koshkonong, Wis., May 24; 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 4, 12, 13 and 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 14, 15, 
16 and 18; Battle Creek, Mich., May 11; Toronto, Ont., May 16; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 13; Mackinac Island, Mich., May 21. > 

In the fall it has been noted at Fort Myer, Va., September 25, and at 
Chester, S§. C., October 11. . 

The nest of this species was first discovered by Mr. Norman A. Wood 
in Oscoda county, Mich., July 8, 1903. (See Bull., Mich. Orn. Club, v, 
1904, pp. 3-13.) 
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MAGNOLIA WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


0. 0 e v ft 
PLACE Is at 9 ¢ Average sia o a i “ 4 ~ <4 al 
Atlantic Coast — 
Atlanta, Ga. (mear)........ 3 April 25 April 20, 1900 
Ue, SP. Gs. s 6 8 4 April 30 April 22, 1891 
EE Sere ee oh es 5 May 5 May 2, 1899 
Renovo, >. ‘ oe 8 May 7 May 2, 1903 
Ballston Spa, N.Y........ 5 May 9 May 4, 1891 ‘ 
Hartford, Conn. eran 6 May 10 May 4, 1892 
Central Massachusetts... . . 9 May 11 May 4, 1890 
ene eee 6 May 10 May 6, 1899 
RGR a ee 6 May 9 May 4, 1900 
St. John, N. B. _. > a 9 May 16 May 10, 1895 
Godbout, Que. . ae eee 2 May 22 May 21, 1884 
North River, P. Se EPS t 4 May 26 May 23, 1887 
Mississippi Valley — 
Lower Rio Grande, Tex. .... April 20, 1887 
New Orleans and vicinity . . 5 May 3 April 26, 1903 
OS ae ir de. ta 7 May 4 May 3, 1883 
eee 6 May 6 May 1, 1895 
0 ee ee 5 May 7 May 5, 1888 
0 PE ea eee 6 May 8 May 4, 1895 
Southern Wisconsin. . ..... | oa May 10 May 7, 1897 
Southern Michigan ........ 11 May 11 May 3, 1902 
Southern Ontario ..... 15 May 11 May 4, 1902 
Parry Sound District, Ont.. . . II May 13 May 6, 1895 
Ottawa, Ont. i se 19 May 13 May 8, 1896 
Lamesbore, Mima... ...... 8 May 9 May 6, 1888 
Aweme, Man. ta ee Ug? 6 May 16 May 11, 1900 
Qu’ Appelie, Ss a May 18, 1899 
Se ees May 23, 1901 
Gmmpeemi, Biaem. . 2 ww wt May 23, 1860 
Denver, Colo. .. . pligt var ea May 10, 1897 
oe SS ee May 15, 1897 
FALL MIGRATION 
wLAce te a average dae o ——_ 
Lenesboro, Minn........-- | August 12, 1887 
Glee Ellyn, IN. ...... i ‘ 6 August 22 August 12, 1896 
EE Es «6 5 6 ee ap 3 August 23 August 16, 1887 
wane, @.C...... 4 August 22 August 16, 1886 
Ramee, B.C... + + “a 3 September 13. September 11, 1889 
New Orleans and vicinity . . . 4 September 19 | September 13, 1899 
PLACE No. of years’| *Average date of | Latest date of first 
record last one seen one seen 
Aweme, Man. ..... ae at | September 17, 1900 
Ottawa, Ont.. . oem Sane 3 September 17 | September 19, 1895 
Glen Ellyn, Ill, «2... 2... ee 9 7 September 29 | October 9, 1894 
More Mower, BD. B.2......-. i) © August 21 September 8, 1890 
De M6 6s 4 & + os a4 4 September 3 September 7, 1890 
we 6s & ae 0 6 6 ‘mn 5 September 24 | October 3, 1891 
aie Ss 054 0 6 se 6 6 6 September 26 | October 5, 1902 
eS 4 October 2 October 10, —— 
New Orleans and vicinity eee 4 October 24 November 1, 1895 


* Heading omitted 


Report of the Circulating Collections Loaned by the American 
Museum of Natural History to the Public Schools of 
New York City, December 1, 1903, to July 1, 1904 


By GEORGE H. SHERWOOD 


Assistant Curator of Invertebrate Zodlogy 


r | SHE work of providing the public schools with collections to assist in 
nature study, which was begun in December, 1903, has been con- 
tinued through the school year. In this period:of six months, over 

one hundred collections have been in circulation, and have been used in 

one hundred schools in Greater New York. They have been delivered to 
schools in the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn and Richmond. 

For general information we have kept a record of the itinerary of each 
collection, and the number of pupils that have studied it in each school. 

These numbers are furnished by the principals over their signature. The 

records show that our collections were studied by the following number 

of pupils: — 


PUPILS 


P f ae 

ae (ane Ya ge. Peer ts Marae At) > 96,594 
| Sere ee ae ee ee ea ve a ee er ee 34,071 
EN ss: “a. o™ x 2g F's) OER MaeCied ie 8 Ore tee Tae ae ae 10,870 
Minerals i Go kok. hha eh 4 aw Spt. « ae Mae a ee 10,094 
Rin. 5d. a. Gres eres ree a re + « 9gae 
ee ey ee a Ree nt ee os 6,523 
Bs Sas. > Bs Me ret aca Wee ees re ea eS 

Total BTS et Se MS whee lie a sb et OM ned 167,973 


Thus, in the six months that our collections have been in circulation 
they have been studied by 167,973 pupils. Their usefulness is attested by 
the many letters of thanks and appreciation which we have received from 
teachers and pupils, with the earnest request that the Museum continue 
this work the coming year. 

The way in which the collections have been utilized in the schools is 
shown by the following extracts from teachers’ letters: — 


In one school: “The birds were used for nature lessons, and in con- 
nection with oral language, writing dictation, color and drawing lessons.” 


From another school comes this report: “I should say that on the 
average, 1,000 children have observed and examined the specimens. Miss 
O’Brien has been giving a short lecture before the school on the different 
specimens and started with the crustacea. Her talk is given weekly, and 
the specimens are put right into the children’s hands, and are passed so 
each child can see for itself. She talks to eleven assembled classes, making 
an average of about 500 or 600 children. The teachers then have short 
compositions written in their class-rooms upon Miss O’Brien’s talk, and in 
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the lower classes an oral review is made. She has lectured on crustacea, 
starfishes, sea urchins, sponges and corals.” 


The birds and insects are in great demand, as the study of them is re- 
quired in several grades. There are forty collections of the former, con- 
sisting of five birds each and representing twenty species of our more 
common birds. 

The entire expense of providing the collections and of delivering them 
at the schools, as well as that of transferring them from one school to 
another, is borne by the Museum. 

Use of the collections in the vacation schools. —The usefulness of our cir- 
culating collections is shown by the demand for them in the vacation 
schools during the summer. In the latter part of July requests were 
received from a number of the nature-study teachers in. the vacation 
schools, asking if we could loan them material for their work. Thirty-three 
schools were supplied with collections of birds, and ten schools with col- 
lections of insects. The collections of birds, in the four weeks which they 
were retained at the schools, were studied by 15,224 children; the collec- 
tions of insects by 7,000 children, making a total of 22,224. Thus more 
than two-thirds of the vacation schools in the city were using our 
collections. 

The total number of children that studied the collections from De- 
cember 1, 1903, to September 1, 1904, was 190,197. 


Bird-Lore’s Fifth Christmas Bird Census 


r ‘NHE plan of reporting one’s observations afield on Christmas Day 
has met with such cordial and practical endorsement by bird students 
throughout the country that Birp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census 

may now be considered a fixed event, which increases in interest as the 

accumulating records give additional material for comparison. 

One of Birp-Lore’s readers, Mr. Harold E. Porter, has very kindly 
compiled the appended summary of the data contained in the four preceding 
censuses. Reference to the February, 1901, 1902, 1903, or 1904, num- 
ber of Brrp-Lore will acquaint one with the nature of the report of the 
day’s hunt which we desire; but to those to whom none of these issues is 
available we may explain that such reports should be headed by a brief state- 
ment of the character of the wéather, whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc., 
whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, the direction and force of the 
wind, the temperature at the time of starting, the hour of starting and of 
returning. Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘ Check- 
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List,’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number 
of individuals of each species recorded. A record should read, therefore, as 
follows: 

Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 A.M.to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; 


temperature 38°. Herring Gull, 75: Total,— species,— individuals.— 
James Gates. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Birp-Lore, 
and it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at Englewood, 
N. J.) not later than December 28. 

SUMMARY OF BIRD-LORE’S CHRISTMAS CENSUSES 


1900 1901 1902 | 1903 

Total No. of lists. 25 34 53 78 
Total No. of hunters | 26 41 59 87 
Total per cent of men| 77% 80% 90 % 90% 
Species seen . . : . | 96 71 133 167 
Best record ... . 36 (Cal.) | 24(N.J.) 38( Mass.)| 44 (Tex.) 
Lowest record . . . | 3 (N.H.) 5 =) o(P.E.I) 2(Mich.) 
So, aes +60! Conn.) +70 (La.) +40 (S.C.) +81 ( Fla.) 
. Sarees +16( Wis.) | +32(N.Y.) —1 (Iil.) o (Wis.) 
Most time. . . . . |8hrs.,45 min. |1ohrs.,10 min. 12hrs.,18 min. |g hrs., 30 min. 
Lesttime. .. ..|, 30 min. 1 hr., 30 min. she | 30 min. 
Average time . . .|3hrs.,25 min. (3hrs.,45 min. 3hrs.,gomin. (3 hrs., 35 min. 
No. of states, etc., | 

represented . ‘ 14 12 19 24 
Most lists from ..| Penna.(5) | N.Y. (10) Mass. (10) Mass. (14) 
Most frequent species) Chickadee,g2% |Song Spar.,85% Crow, 62% Chickadee, 73 % 
Second species. . . | Crow, 88% Crow, 79% |Tree Spar., 61 %| Tree Spar. , 69% 


For one year, 1900, the total number of species recorded was 96. For 
two years the score was 118, for three 168, and for four 229. 

Of this list one was a liberated cage bird, two accidental, and three in- 
troduced species (Starling, Pheasant and European Goldfinch). 

It is interesting to note that Mr. William B. Evans has, on three 
occasions, scored the greatest time record, and that in one of these 
years, 1901, he secured the best list. The increase in the per cent of men 
hunting is also notable. 

It is gratifying to notice that scarcely a dozen records have been ac- 
corded a “?.” This certainly shows that the birds are closely enough per- 
ceived to make satisfactory identification of about 99 per cent of them.— 
HAROLD E. PorTerR. : 


A BIRD-HOUSE NUMBER 


The next issue of BrrD-LoreE will be largely devoted to the subject of 
bird-houses. Notes and photographs relating to this important phase of 
bird protection should reach us not later than December 15. 


Potes from Field and Study 


Balancing Robins 


Perhaps the following observations on a 
Robin’s methods of balancing will be of 
interest to the readers of Birp-Lore. On 
February 21, 1904, a heavy sleet fell, and 
by the afternoon everything was so coated 
with ice that many of the birds found it a 
hard matter to secure food. Three or four 
hundred Robins came into the barnyard in 
search of food. A persimmon tree that 
stood near the granary where I was con- 
cealed, seemed to be the center of attack. 
Usually between twenty-five and fifty Robins 
were in this tree at once, eating the fruit 
and calling an occasional loud pip, or 
piep. 

The branches of this tree were so laden 
with ice that the birds could not easily 
secure a foothold, and were continually 
slipping and tumbling about. I was con- 
cealed within a few yards of the tree and 
had a good opportunity to observe the 
many different methods used for maintain- 
ing a balance. When a Robin first flew into 
the tree he usually held both wings high 
over his back until he had gained a firm 
position, and the tail also was usually spread 
wide to aid him. When in danger of fall- 
ing the wings were often raised only slightly 
and the tail spread about half-way, until the 
balance had been regained. Sometimes a 
coated persimmon was just out of reach, and 
then the bird would crane his neck out until 
in imminent danger of tumbling headlong. 
Then, as quick as a flash, he would thrust 
out a wing, and I saw them even stand in 
this position balancing with one wing until 
they were either satisfied that the fruit was 
not to be had or had secured it. The left 
and right wings were both seen to be used 
in this operation. The tail was sometimes 
used in conjunction with one or both wings, 
being wholly or partly spread and usually 
pumped up and down. As an extreme 
measure, when nearly falling headlong, I 
have seen the Robin thrust out one wing on 
the side of his body that was lowest, and 


bring it quickly forward until it was nearly 
on a level with his head. 

Often one of the ice-coated branches 
would fall, and it was amusing to see the 
Robin who was perched thereon pick him- 
self up, so to speak, in mid-air. When 
the crackling of the branch was heard the 
birds usually flew away, but soon returned 
and were as busy as before. A small flock 
of Cedar Waxwings was engaged in the 
same pursuit, but I did not see one of them 
fall or balance himself, probably because of 
their lighter weight and because they were 
not so clumsy as the Robins.—ERnesT See- 
MAN, Greensboro, N. C. 


The European Skylark near New York 
City 


On July 22 and 29, of this year, I had 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing Sky- 
larks within an hour’s journey of New 
York City. The birds were seen in and 
over extensive fields of timothy, clover, red- 
top and sorrel, situated about one and one- 
half miles northwest of Canarsie, L. I. 
Other birds of the immediate vicinity were 
Grasshopper and Vesper Sparrows and 
Meadowlarks, all of which breed abun- 
dantly, a pair of Great Blue Herons, a pair 
of Sparrow-hawks, besides a few Spotted 
Sandpipers, Indigo Buntings, Barn Swal- 
lows, English Sparrows and Starlings, and 
numerous Song Sparrows, Swifts and Chip- 
ping Sparrows. 

Skylarks were heard singing almost con- 
tinually, although the singer was frequently 
not in sight. The song must be heard to 
be appreciated. The bird rises from a low 
perch and, ascending in a very irregular 
spiral, pours forth a medley of notes remind- 
ing one at times of the Canary, Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, Bobolink and Gold- 
finch ! The descent is much quicker than 
the ascent—a few turns in the spiral and 
then the bird rapidly descends on closed 
wings until within a few feet of the ground, 
when it spreads its wings and, after sailing 
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a few feet, alights. Just before it descénds 
the bird utters, in rapid repetition, a series 
of notes that are almost’an exact imitation 
of the call of the Spotted Sandpiper. One 
individual was observed singing while on 
the ground. 

It was observed that the length of the 
bird’s flights varied from one-half of one 
minute to more than three minutes. In 
England, it is said, when the sky is clear 
the bird will remain in the air for twenty 
minutes at a time.—Isaac BiLpeRsEE, New 
York City. 


A Venturesome Titmouse 


I have been greatly surprised at the recent 
performances of a Tufted Titmouse, locally 
called Tomtit. For several days he was 
neticed to be disturbing the slumbers of the 
house-dog ( a long-haired Shepherd )—flying 
around him, and following him to the porch. 
When the dog was fast asleep the bird would 
make a dive at him, with sufficient force to 
awaken and irritate the dog. We did not 
immediately understand that it was the dog’s 
hair that the bird wanted. 

A member of the household followed the 
pair of Tomtits to a little ravine back of the 
house, where the trees are closely entwined 
with wild grape-vines—hoping to get a look 
at the nesting place,— making herself as 
inconspicuous and unmovable as possible. 
The Tomtit soon observed her and began 
to fly around her, lit several times on her 
shoulder, and finally gave several vigorous 
pulls at her hair. Yesterday two members 
.of the household went to the spot and seated 
themselves some distance apart. The Tom- 
tit soon appeared to recognize the brown 
costume and brown hair of his former visi- 
tor, boldly approached, lit on the young 
woman’s back (she insists it was the same 
bird) , braced himself, put back his head (so 
says the companion), and pulled with all 
his might at her back hair, which he suc- 
ceeded in partially pulling down. —S. B. 
BropueaD, Spring Station, Ky. 


A Sensible Cardinal 


A pair of Cardinals built this spring in a 
honeysuckle at the side of a neighbor’s 
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porch. The first egg was not laid until 
April 17, two weeks after the nest was 
finished, owing to the belated spring, I sup- 
pose. The second and third eggs were laid 
on the following two days. On the 2oth, 
the day after the third egg was laid, a heavy 
snow fell, beginning early in the morning 
and continuing until noon. The female 
retained her place on the nest until about 
ten o’clock, when either hunger or the unu- 
sual atmospheric conditions caused her to 
leave it. When she returned, perhaps fif- 
teen minutes later, the nest was full of snow, 
to the brim. She exhibited signs of distress 
and began to eat the snow, greedily, to get 
rid of it. Occasionally she got on to the 
nest, as if to press the snow out. By even- 
ing, between eating and melting the snow 
with the heat of her body, the nest was clear 
again. After this long submergence in snow 
and snow-water, we all supposed, of course, 
that the eggs were hopelessly chilled. The 
mother-bird differed with us, however, and 
continued to incubate; and on May 1 one 
egg hatched. — Etmore Ev.iotr PEAKE, 
Salem, Il. 


Taming a Robin 


A Robin built this spring in an apple- 
tree of a neighbor’s, about six feet from the 
ground. When first approached she would 
quietly leave the nest, but after a few trials 
of this kind she resolutely stuck to her post. 
If touched she would shrink to the further 
edge and peck at one’s fingers. Eventually, 
however, she ceased to show fear, and 
would tamely allow herself to be stroked. 
Later, when the eggs were hatched, she 
would sit on the edge of the nest while I 
fed earthworms to the young, and would 
occasionally reach out for one heiself. She 
would sit for fifteen minutes at a time on 
the edge of the nest and allow me to stroke 
either back or breast, and even to extend 
her wing its full length. Moreover, any 
stranger could take the same liberties. The 
male, however, looked with a disapproving 
eye on these familiarities, and kept at a 
distance. Such tameness may not be unu- 
sual, but it never came under my observa- 
tion before.—Etmore E.uiotr PEAKE, 
Salem, Ill. 


Book News and Reviews 


THe HAUNTs OF THE GOLDEN - WINGED 
Warsier. By J. Warren Jacoss. 
Gleanings No. III. Waynesburg, Pa. 
8 vo. Ills. 32 pages. 


An especial interest is attached to Mr. 
Jacobs’ bird studies. They constitute the 
best answer to the local ornithologist’s 
query, “ What shall I do?” with which we 
are familiar. In by far the larger number 
of cases when the resident ornithologist has 
published a list of the birds of his region, 
his subsequent contributions to knowledge 
consist of an occasional record of the occur- 
rence of some rare or unexpected bird. 
This is all useful and interesting as far as 
it goes, even if it does not go very far, but, 
instead of being the end, it should be the 
beginning of one’s studies of bird-life. 

There remain a thousand subjects for in- 
vestigation, so many, indeed, that we gen- 
erally miss all our opportunities by failing 
to concentrate on one of them. Mr. Jacobs, 
however, is an exception. He has selected 
a field for research and devoted himself to 
it for several years. As a result he has 
given us the best account of a Martin 
colony which has as yet been published 
(see Birp-Lore, V, p. 31), and he now 
issues the most complete biography of the 
Golden-winged Warbler extant. 

It does not follow that Mr. Jacobs has 
enjoyed unusual opportunities for research. 
His success is due rather to persistent effort 
definitely directed; and it is perfectly safe 
to say that the same amount of attention 
intelligently devoted to the study of even 
the commonest species will yield equally 
valuable returns. 

Mr. Jacobs treats at length of the haunts 
of the Golden-wing, its migration, socia- 
bility, nest-building, eggs, song, food and 
young in so interesting and satisfactory a 
manner that we commend his work to-all 
students who propose to join with us in the 
preparation of our projected work on War- 
blers. In only one particular would we 
urge them not to follow his example. Do 
not rob the bird of its eggs, and at the same 


timey ourselves of an opportunity to study its 
home-life. With but few exceptions our 
collections contain sufficiently large series 
of Warblers’ eggs to permit of an adequate 
description of their color, shape and size. 

The value and novelty of Mr. Jacobs’ 
paper consists not in his descriptions of the 
color and markings of the Golden-wing’s 
eggs, but in his account of its habits; and we 
cannot but feel that the latter would have 
been better if his series of eggs had been 
smaller.—F. M. C. 


Some New Facts ABouT THE MIGRATION 
oF Birps. By W. W. Cooke. Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for 
1903, pages 371-386. 

Professor Cooke has not only devoted 
many years to the study of bird migration 
in the field, but as an assistant in the Bio- 
logical Survey he has access to an un- ' 
equaled amount of migration data, as the 
readers of Birp-Lore have good reason to 
know. His contributions, therefore, to the 
literature of bird migration have an especial 
value. ‘he present paper is of such con- 
centrated interest that we feel tempted to 
follow the example of ‘The Condor’ and 
reprint it in full; but we content ourselves 
by urging our readers to secure a copy of 
the September—October ‘ Condor’ in which 
it appeared. 

The causes, casualties, distances, routes, 
and speed of migration, how birds find their 
way, the relation of migration to tempera- 
ture, and other significant phases of the 
subject are treated, and indicate the char- 
acter of the paper. 

“The beginnings of migration, ages 
ago,” Professor Cooke writes, “were in- 
timately connected with periodic changes in 
food supply, but this motive is at present so 
intermingled with others unknown, or but 
imperfectly known, that migration move- 
ments seem now to bear little relation to the 
abundance or absence of food.” He be- 
lieves in the existence of a “sense of direc- 
‘tion,” and states that “it is probable that 
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this faculty is exercised during migration.” 
He repudiates the current belief that coast 
lines, mountain chains, and river courses 
form well-marked highways of migration, 
and says, “the truth seems to be that 
birds pay little attention to natural physical 
highways, except when large bodies of 
water force them to deviate from the desired 
course.” The existence of a much - fre- 
quented migratory route from Florida to 
Cuba, and thence westward to Yucatan, is 
denied, it being stated that, as a matter of 
fact, most birds cross the Gulf of Mexico 
directly to Yucatan and Mexico. 

Particularly valuable is that portion of 
Professor Cooke’s paper devoted to the vari- 
ations in the speed of migration, in which it 
is shown that with certain species “the 
speed increases as the birds move northward, 
because the advance of the seasons is more 
rapid in the northern interior than on and 
near the southern coast.” 

In regard to the alleged disappearance of 
the Chimney Swift after leaving the shores 
of the Gulf States, the British Museum 
Catalogue (xvi, p. 481) lists specimens of 
this species from Jalapa, Yucatan and 
Guatemala.—F. M. C. 


A PRELIMINARY REVIEW OF THE BirpDs OF 
NEBRASKA. With Synopses. By Law- 
RENCE Bruner, Rospert H.WALcortT and 
Myron H. Swenk. 8vo. 125 pages. 
Klopp & Bartlett Co., Omaha, Neb. 


This list becomes at once the authorita- 
tive, standard faunal paper on Nebraska 
birds. The annotations are detailed and 
satisfactorily definite, while the introduction 
of analytical keys makes the work, in a 
measure, a text-book from which one may 
learn not only a bird’s status but its name. 

Professor Bruner’s introductory paper on 
‘Birds in Relation to Agriculture and 
Horticulture,’ gives due prominence to this 
side of ornithological research, and empha- 
sizes the importance of the work of economic 
ornithologists. —F. M. C. 


CATALOGUE OF British CoLUMBIA BirpDs. 
By Francis KeRMONDE. Provincial Mu- 
seum, Victoria, B. C. 8vo. 69 pages. 


This paper will replace Fannin’s ‘Check- 
List of British Columbia Birds,’ to which 
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it adds 24 species, making a total of 363 
species and subspecies which have now 
been recorded from British Columbia.— 
P.M... 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Auxk.—The October ‘Auk’ opens 
with a sketch of ‘A Fortnight on the Farra- 
lones’ by Milton S. Ray, and, although this 
bird colony has been the theme of many 
another pen, Mr. Ray’s delightful descrip- 
tions and striking photographs are a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the island. 

Some additions to Mitchell’s list of birds 
of New Mexico are made by Florence M. 
Bailey, and the balance of the magazine is 
devoted to birds of the South. Mr. R. W. 
Williams presents ‘A Preliminary List of 
the Birds of Leon County, Florida,’ Chas. 
R. Stockard writes on the ‘Nesting Habits 
of the Woodpeckers and Vultures of Mis- 
sissippi,’ and Andrew Allison offers an 
annotated list of ‘The Birds of West Baton 
Rouge Parish, Louisiana.’ 

We notice that Mr. Williams states that 
the male Red-winged Blackbird assumes, in 
winter, the plumage of the female. He 
has evidently mistaken the young males for 
females and not seen the black adults with 
the red shoulder-patches. This raises the 
question, Where have the adults betaken 
themselves,? for they are certainly conspic- 
uous enough not to escape notice. 

Notes, reviews and index carry the total 
number of pages for the year up to 531, the 
largest volume ever put in the hands of 
members of the A. O. U. The year 1903 
will be memorable for the first discovery, in 
Michigan, of the nest of Kirtland’s War- 
bler, to which reference is made at page 506. 
It is to be regretted that the original record 
did not find its way into the ‘Auk,’ but at 
page 487 Edward Arnold records from the 
same locality another nest taken in 1904.— 
3. Gey. aes 


Tue Conpor.—Since our last review two 
numbers of ‘The Condor’ have appeared, 
both replete with interesting notes and news. 
In the July - August number Mrs. Bailey 
describes her experience with ‘A Dusky 
Grouse and Her Brood in New Mexico,’ 
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Walter K. Fisher writes of ‘Three Boobies 
Interviewed ’ on Laysan Island, M. French 
Gilman gives an account of the habits of 
“The Leconte Thrasher’ from observations 
made along the western edge of the Colorado 
Desert in California, and Adolph E. 
Schutze describes the ‘Nesting Habits of 
the Caracara in Texas.’ Under the title 
* About the Utah Gull,’ Rev. S. H. Good- 
win calls attention to the confusion of names 
under which the California Gull (Larus 
californicus) has been referred to by writers 
on Utah birds. Mention should also be 
made of a paper by Loye H. Miller, who 


- contributes an annotated list of about sev- 


enty species of birds observed in the John 
Day region of Oregon in 1899. The illus- 
trations comprise a frontispiece and eleven 
half-tone text figures. 

Nearly one-half of the September-Octo- 
ber number is devoted to Professor W. W. 
Cooke’s interesting paper on ‘Some New 
Facts about the Migration of Birds,’ re- 
printed from the Year-book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1903. Rev. S. H. 
Goodwin describes a visit to a colony of 
* Pelicans Nesting at Utah Lake,’ but omits 
to mention the year—an unfortunate over- 
sight in view of the statement that this was 
the first time the birds had nested at this 
place. Two hundred or more young birds 
were found, but only a few eggs. A. W. 
Johnson contributes ‘Notes on Unusual 
Nesting Sites of the Pacific Yellow-throat,’ 
and W. L. Finley a short paper on ‘ The 
Lutescent Warbler in Oregon.’ Emerson 
comments on several reported instances of 
birds caring for broken legs or wings, and 
C. H. Richardson, Jr., presents a briefly 
annotated ‘List of Summer Birds of the 
Pinte Mountains, California.’ 

The series of portraits of naturalists is 
continued with excellent likenesses of Harry 
C. Oberholser, in the July number, and of 
Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey in the Sep- 
tember number.—T. S. P. 


Witson BuLtetin.—No. 48 of ‘ Wilson 
Bulletin’ contains the following articles: 
‘Notes on the Holbcell Grebe,’ by R. J. 
Sim; ‘An Ornithological Reconnoissance 


of the Grand Reservoir, Ohio, in 1904,’ by 
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W. F. Henninger; ‘July Fourth Censo- 
Horizons, 1904,’ Lynds Jones; ‘Spring 
Migration Along Lake Erie’s Shore,’ by R. 
J. Sim; ‘ Additions to the List of the Win- 
ter Birds of Wayne County, Mich.,’ by B 

H. Swales; ‘Some Barn Swallow Nests, 

by C. J. Hunt; ‘Lawrence Warbler Breed- 
ing in Bronx Park, New York City,’ by G. 
E. Hix; ‘An Addition to the Birds of 
Ohio,’ by Lynds Jones; ‘ All Day With 
the Birds,’ Lynds Jones, and ‘ Some Needed 
Work,’ Lynds Jones. Mr. Sim _ records 
some very interesting and valuable observa- 
tions in relation to the habits and actions 
of a captive Holbcell Grebe, which he was 
fortunate in having the opportunity to study 
for a considerable length of time. The va- 
rious characteristic attitudes and movements 
of the bird while feeding, drinking, bath- 
ing, preening, sleeping, swimming, diving, 
standing and walking, as well as the effect 
of curiosity, fear and other mental impres- 
sions upon it, were carefully noted. Lynds 
Jones makes some timely suggestions in 
‘All Day With the Birds’ and ‘Some 
Needed Work’ in connection with bird 
study in the field. Any one who has had 
occasion to go beyond his own observations 
and experiences in search of facts touching 
on the life histories of birds has learned 
how little can be gleaned from the books on 
the every-day habits of our common birds. 
Although it is desirable to work out and 
describe new species and subspecies where 
they really exist, it would seem more com- 
mendable, however, if a greater number of 
our ornithologists devoted their energies to 
gathering facts relating to the habits of well- 
known forms and to leave the arduous task 
of species-building toits advocates.—A.K.F. 


The Audubon Calendar 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society Au- 
dubon Calendar for 1905 consists of six large 
plates of Warblers with descriptive text on 
the back of each plate. The price of the 
Calendar is 60 cents, postpaid. Special rates 
will be given to Audubon Societies ordering 
twelve or more Calendars. Address orders 
to the Secretary of the Society, care of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
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THE most exacting critics of a magazine 
illustration are undoubtedly the artist whose 
drawing it reproduces and the author whose 
text it accompanies. It is natural, there- 
fore, that, among the many commendations 
of our colored Warbler plates, which we 
have received during the past year, the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Fuertes and Professor 
Cooke have afforded us the most pleasure 
and satisfaction : 


“I have been surprised and gratified by 
the success you have achieved in reproducing 
the Warbler plates. I should not have sup- 
posed it possible to represent so accurately 
the delicate buff and chestnut tones found 
in some of the female and young plumages, 
even with more colors at your disposal. The 
results are, however, more than merely 
satisfactory, and I think you are to be con- 
gratulated for having devised so adequate a 
means of giving us reliable pictures of our 
Warblers in all their important plumages. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis AGassiz FueRTes.” 


“You are setting a new mark for those 
striving to get the best possible bird pic- 
tures. These Warbler plates are easily the 
best things in the line I have ever seen, and 
a person would have to be pretty blind that 
could not identify a Warbler from 
them. They have the combination, so 
hard to secure, of artistic excellence and 
scientific accuracy. Yours truly, 

Weis W. Cooke.” 
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THE success which has atténded the ef- 
forts of the American Museum of Natural 
History to make its collections of practical 
value to the teachers of New York City by 
supplying them with specimens, as reported 
in this number of Birp-Lore, suggests the 
adoption of a similar plan by other museums 
and natural history societies. As far as 
birds are concerned, possibly the Audubon 
Societies might add small traveling bird 
collections to their circulating lectures and 
libraries. 

Doubtless ornithologists throughout the 
country would donate specimens for an ob- 
ject of this nature, and the plan could, there- 
fore, be carried out not only without entailing 
the destruction of a single bird, but it would 
bring into use numbers of specimens which, 
having been studied, are now lying idle in 
cabinet drawers. 

For class-room use, at least in the lower 
grades, the birds, in our opinion, should be 
mounted. Wholly aside from the greater 
educational value of the mounted bird, a 
bird-skin too closely resembles a dead bird 
to make it desirable teaching material for 
children. ‘The mounted bird, on the con- 
trary, to the imaginative child mind, stands 
for the living creature, and is as much more 
effective than a drawing in creat’ng a defi- 
nite, realistic impression, as a doll] is better 
than a doll’s picture. 


White the uneducated natives of the 
countries in which Flamingos nest still gen- 
erally believe that, when incubating, Fla- 
mingos straddle their nests with a leg dang- 
ling on each side, we had supposed that 
among naturalists, at least, this question 
was settled years ago. 

We learn, however, from the October 
‘Ibis’ that M. F. de Chapel, who observed 
Flamingos’ nests in southern France in 
June, 1904, “gives measurements of the 
nests and the parent birds, from which le 
draws the conclusion that the latter sit with 
one leg on each side of the nest, as equilib- 
rium would otherwise be impossible.” Ref- 
erence tothe photograph on page 194 of this 
issue of Birp-Lore and to others in ‘The 
Century’ for this month, showing hundreds 
of sitting birds, will emphasize the danger 
of “drawing conclusions.” 
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BIRD-LORE FOR 1905 


Birp-Lore believes in expansion. It 
wishes to become not only a better, but a 
larger magazine. Many inviting opportu- 
nities for improvement and development, 
valuable communications, interesting photo- 
graphs, are of necessity refused, and the 
publication of accepted contributions is 
often long delayed all for the same old, tire- 
some reason ‘lack of space’—an excuse 
infinitely more irritating to us than to those 
to whom we are obliged to make it. We 
most earnestly hope, however, that Birp- 
Lore wili be found worthy of sufficient sup- 
port to permit us to carry out our plans for 
the coming year. 

Pror. T. Gitsert Pearson, of the Nor- 
mal College at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
who has been so remarkably successful in 
Audubon work in the South, has assumed 
the editorship of the Young Observer’s De- 
partment, and under his care we are assured 
that this department can be made extremely 
attractive and stimulating to Birp-Lore’s 
younger readers. 


Mr. Witmer STONE, whose post as 
Conservator in the Academy of Sciences in 
Philadelphia, the cradle of American orni- 
thology, is perhaps responsible for his un- 
usually keen and sympathetic insight into 
the lives of early American ornithologists, 
will contribute to Birp-Lore during the 
coming year a_ series of biographical 
sketches of these pioneer bird students. 
Illustrations for these articles will be sup- 
plied by Mr. Ruthven Deane, who has 
kindly placed his unrivaled collection of 
ornithologists’ portraits at Birp-Lore’s 
disposal for this purpose. 


Tue February issue of Birp- Lore, as 
we have previoulsy announced, will be 
largely devoted to articles on Bird Houses. 

.This number will also contain the results 
of the Christmas Bird Census and the list of 
prominent ornithologists, composing Birp- 
Lore’s Advisory Council, who have con- 
sented to aid bird students throughout the 
country with information and advice. 

In succeeding issues we expect to present 
a paper by John Burroughs on ‘ Birds in 
Books’ and also contributions from Brad- 
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ford Torrey and Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Prof. William Morton Wheeler has 
written a most interesting article on the 
structure of birds’ wings, which, among 
other illustrations, will contain a restoration 
of the Archzopteryx by Charles R. Knight, 
and C. William Beebe will tell us of his 
experiences last winter in Mexico. 


Our files are overflowing with photo- 
graphs awaiting publication, and some of 
them are of unusyal interest, notably those 
of dozens of Cormorants nesting in a single 
tree in North Carolina, by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, and a unique set recording the growth 
of a bird, day by day, by E. R. Warren. 


Birp-Lore’s attempt to provide good, 
reliable colored plates of birds has not only 
been pronounced an artistic and scientific 
success, but it has brought that measure of 
practical endorsement which ensures the con- 
tinuance of this popular feature. All the 
Warblers plates have been drawn, and we 
trust that circumstances will warrant our 
placing enough plates in each number of 
Birp-Lore to complete the series in the 
next volume. 

We particularly want to give Mr. 
Dutcher colored plates for his Educational 
Leaflets. Already widely used, they would 
have an even greater educational value if 
colored figures of the birds of which they 
treat were included in each number. 


Ir is also our ardent desire to publish 
Mr. Dutcher’s Annual Report as Chairman 
of the National Committee of Audubon 
Societies in Birp-Lore. This important 
document gives in detail, state by state, the 
work for bird protection during the year. 
Reports from the wardens employed, infor- 
mation concerning legislative, educational 
and other allied matters are set forth at 
length, and the report is not only of present 
interest but is valuable for reference. A 
single number of this report is double the 
size of Birp-Lore, but we hope that during 
the present month our subscribers will vote 
so unanimously in favor of its publication 
that we may include it in our February 
issue. May we add that you will find a 
pink ballot placed in this number of Birp- 
Lore. Vote early ! 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.’ 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 
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The Lodging and Feeding of Birds 


While it is to be hoped that the coming 
winter may be less severe than the last, in all 
but the southern states winter at best is a 
period of hardship for the birds, and not 
alone for the species that gather about dwel- 
ings, making a direct appeal to one’s 
sympathies; but for the game-birds no less, 
while these last are more apt to be neglected 
because we of necessity see less of them. 

It would be well if the secretary of each 
State Audubon Society could issue a post- 
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card giving concise directions for feeding to 
all local secretaries and members who are 
school teachers, for in this way a chain of 
feeding stations can be established through - 
out the country. 

This matter of feeding is not the careless 
affair that it seems; but in order to be effec- 
tive must be conducted systematically and 
intelligently. 

A random scattering of crumbs is not 
feeding birds in general; but English 
Sparrows in particular. Discrimination 
must be used, and an edged-shelf (perforated 


so as to allow water to drain off) placed 
high enough from the ground to be out of 
cat-range, to hold the food. As an addi- 
tional precaution, a few nails may be driven 
at a downward angle of 45° into the post, 
tree, or building upon which it rests. 

This shelf should be spread with crumbs, 
sweepings of granary or hay-loft, cracked 
corn, nuts, and pounded dog-biscuits, while 
upright twigs of a near-by tree should be 
sharpened close to the trunk to hold the 
lumps of suet craved by all insect-eaters like 
the Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees 
and Brown Creepers. 

Protected boxes in the south side of brush- 
heaps or in the center of the stacks of corn- 
stalks left standing in fields, kept supplied 
with grain-sweepings or cracked corn, will 
make a vast difference with the Ruffed 
Grouse and in the Quail flocks the next 
spring; and if the gentleman farmer can be 
persuaded to sow even one-quarter of an 
acre of buckwheat, and leave the shocks 
standing to be so many field lunch-counters 
for the hungry game-birds that furnish him 
with autumnal sport, another important step 
will be taken on the road of Bird Protection. 

Once let a community get in the habit of 
feeding its winter birds, and it will gain a 
good reputation among them, and surprising 
results will ensue. 

Winter housing is of necessity on a differ- 
ent plan from the providing of family quar- 
ters for the nesting season. Cover, not 
privacy, is the one thing needful, and shelter 
from the wind is the first consideration. 

On the trunk of the old apple tree that 
holds my bird lunch-counter a board has 
been fastened against which a flat-backed 
lantern is hung nightly. The lantern frame 
being of tin, a slight heat is imparted to the 
board, but merely enough to take the chill 
from it. Several winters ago I discovered 
that Nuthatches and Downy Woodpeckers, 
evidently attracted by the warmth, made 
their bedroom in the nooks between this 
flat board and the rounding side of the tree, 
the rough bark giving them a firm grip; 
while Chickadees and Juncos have been 
found roosting in the cow-barn just above 
the cattle, where the air was tempered by 
their warm breaths. 
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As an experiment I have tried utilizing 
boxes the size that contain one hundred 
pounds of laundry soap. On the front of the 
box a rough hood is fastened with a drop 
equal to half the height of the box, and 
perches are placed across three-fourths of 
the way up, with pegs like stairs placed at 
intervals from the bottom upward. These 
boxes were placed in sheltered places, under 
the leaves of a low building, etc. 

The first season they were unoccupied, but 
for two years, feathers and droppings show 
how well they have been appreciated by 
birds of many kinds and sizes, and this 
season I am thatching two of them with straw 
to make the shelter more snug and attractive. 

Spring is the best time for setting up 
winter houses, and winter the season for 
preparing nesting houses, as a certain amount 
of “weathering” is necessary to remove all 
suspicion from the bird’s mind, which 
appears to be ultra-conservative and averse 
to newness. Above all, avoid the use of 
strong-smelling paints, and if you cannot 
obtain old weathered boards for your lodg- 
ing house, be content with a dull green or 
brown shingle stain mot of. the creosote 
variety.--M. O. W. 


Report of the Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia for 1903-4 


Commencing with October 17, 1903, a 
millinery exhibit was held at the Raleigh 
Hotel, attracting many strangers as well as 
residents. A bad, rainy day was against us, 
but, in spite of that, the show was a success. 
This was followed by an autumn water- 
party to the Great Falls of the Potomac. 
The day was beautiful, and birds and hu- 
mans were both happy. November 10, a 
reception for members of the society and 
their friends was held at the Washington 
Club. Charts, literature and some good 
music added to the social pleasure of the 
evening. 

Regular meetings of the society were held 
through the winter as follows: 

December 8, 1903.—IIlustrated lecture, ‘ A 
Naturalist in Mexico.’ Speaker, Mr. E. W. 
Nelson. 

January 20, 1904.—Annual Meeting, Re- 

port of the secretary and the treasurer. Lec- 
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ture—‘A Trip into Florida,’ illustrated 
with the most beautiful lantern-slides. 
Speaker, the Rev. Herbert K. Job. This 
lecture was delivered before a very full 
house and created the greatest admiration 
and enthusiasm. 

February 9.—Regular meeting. Pro- 
gram: ‘ Birds in Song ’—Miss Given. Se- 
lected poems read by Miss E. V. Brown. 
‘ Birds in Prose ’—Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe. 
Informal notes by members. 

March 8.—Regular meeting. Topic— 
‘ Bird Protective Legislation and Methods 
of Enforcement, with special reference to 
the District of Columbia,’ Dr. T. S. 
Palmer. 

April 12.—Two lectures were given at 
this meeting. One on ‘ Migration,’ by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Cooke. The second by Mr. 
Henry Oldys and called ‘In Nature’s Do- 
mains.’’ This was most interestingly illus- 
trated by bird notes and calls. 

In April began our field meetings and 
bird classes. Four outdoor meetings were 
held, two in April and two in May. 

April 8, we began our class for bird 
study. The subjects for these classes were: 
‘ General Study of Birds: derivation, clas- 
sification, etc.’; ‘ Distribution and Migra- 
tion’; ‘ Economic Value, Nests and Eggs’ ; 
‘Bird Songs and Dances.’ These classes 
interested about sixty persons and were 
most ably conducted by Mr. Henry Oldys. 

Our season closed with these lectures, 
and we all feel that last year was our 
most successful period since the society was 
organized. 

This year we have an illustrated lecture 
of our very own, from which we hope for 
further good results. The program of last 
year proved such a success that it is prob- 
able the same ideas will be called into use, 
varying only in detail and subjects for lec- 
tures and study. 

Jeanie Maury Patten, Secretary. 


First Annual Meeting of the California 
Audubon Society 


The first annual meeting of the California 
Audubon Society was held in a grove at 
Altadena, a beautiful suburb of Pasadena, 
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on June 4, 1904, the organization at that 
date being but little more than two months 
old. 

There was a large attendance of members 
who enjoyed a delightful day beneath the 
trees. The program included an address of 
welcome by the President, Dr. Garrett 
Newkirk; an interesting talk on ‘ Our Pro- 
tected Birds,’ by, Professor Joseph Grinnell; 
recitations by Catherine Pierce Wheat and 
Marcia Coolidge; an address by Dr. E. L. 
Conger, and appropriate remarks by a num- 
ber of members and visitors. 

Letters of greeting and congratulation 
were read from Olive Thorne Miller, Wil- 
liam Dutcher, Charles Keeler and Dr. 
William Rogers Lord. Promised letters 
from Mabel Osgood Wright and Florence 
Merriam Bailey were delayed in the mails 
and did not reach the secretary in time for 
the meeting. They were read, however, at 
a special meeting of the society a few weeks 
later and received with great interest and 
pleasure. 

The report of the Secretary, submitted at 
the meeting, was very satisfactory and en- 
couraging. It showed that the society had 
already accomplished much good in the way 
of bird protection and was gaining rapidly 
in members and influence. A county ordi- 
nance prohibiting all shooting on the public 
roads had been secured, a large number of 
warning notices and cards containing bird- 
and game-laws had been posted or distrib- 
uted, cases of nest-robbing were urider 
investigation and there had been one con- 
viction for violation of the game-laws. 

The California Audubon Society is mak- 
ing splendid headway. There are now 
four senior and five junior sections, with a 
total membership of about six hundred. 
Public sentiment has been aroused, espe- 
cially in the interest of the protection of the 
Mourning Dove, and the society is receiving 
messages of good-will and offers of assist- 
ance from friends of the birds in all parts of 
the state. 

The local societies will soon federate as a 
state.organization, which will be prepared 
to urge the ‘ Model Law’ at the legislative 
session of 1905. 

W. Scott Way, Secretary. 


For Boung Obdservers 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Address all communications for this Department to the Editor, at Greensboro, N. C. 


PERSON who has never fed the wild birds has missed a pleasure 
which can come in no other way. It is such a joy to give happiness 
to nature’s untamed creatures that any one who can do so is the 

loser if he does not avail himself of the opportunity. In winter this can 
be done, probably, in no better way than by providing them with food 
when the natural store is low. 

After the frosty nights of autumn have destroyed or put to sleep the 
great hordes of insect life in the fields and woods, and the snows have come 
and covered the seeds of the grasses and of all but the tallest weeds, there 
are many little hungry mouths in the land. The difficulty of finding suffi- 
cient food is often increased by the numbing effect of the fierce gales which 
sweep through the forests or the chilling damp from a biting sleet. These 
are the times of all others when food should be placed where the birds can 
reach it. Usually they will show their hearty appreciation by eating liberally 
of the supply. 

On another page Mrs. Wright suggests some of the methods she has 
employed in feeding birds. There are so many ways of doing the same thing, 
however, that it would be helpful to learn how some of our Young Observers 
feed the birds. It would also be interesting to know the names of the 
feathered guests who come to the banquet spread for them. 

We should, therefore, like to publish in the next number of BirD-LOoRE 
some experiences of persons who have given food to wild birds in winter 
and watched them while feeding. 

Three prizes are offered to the boys and girls of fourteen years or under, 
who send the best letter of three hundred to four hundred words on ‘ Feed - 
ing Birds in Winter.’ The prizes will be a bird book or books to the value 
of $2.50 for the first prize, $2 for the second prize, and $1.50 for the third 
prize. 

The letters should be sent to the Editor of this department, at Greens - 
boro, North Carolina, not later than January 1, 1905, in order that the 
prize-winners may be announced in February Birp-Lore.—T. G. P. 

A Birds’ Christmas Tree j 


By ELVA L. BASCOM 


ERHAPS readers of BirD-LorRE will be interested in hearing of a 
birds’ Christmas tree that added to the holiday pleasure of a house- 
hold, as well as to that of its bird neighbors. The charming idea 

was carried out last Christmas by a family living just outside Poughkeepsie, 
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and a large lawn with shrubbery and trees contributed to its success. The 
tree was placed on the roof of a veranda and fastened to the narrow strip 
dividing a large double window, so that it was easily seen from the room. 
Festoons of pumpkin-seed strings took the place of popcorn, suet was tied 
to the branches in many places, and small berry-baskets, securely fastened, 
contained sunflower and hemp seeds and barberries. Loosely woven cord 
bags, resembling the traditional stocking. were filled with cracked nuts, 
which the birds reached through the interstices. On all the trees and 
shrubs around the house suet and bones were tied. 

Birds were not lacking to enjoy such a royal feast. The tree was never 
without gusets, though morning and late afternoon brought the largest 
number, and the lawn was a popular resort. The company was composed 
of Chickadees, Juncos, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Brown Creepers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Blue Jays, Tree Sparrows, Pine Grosbeaks (in 
full plumage) and White- and Red-breasted Nuthatches. The Chickadees 
were the tamest, though one Red-breasted Nuthatch fed from his hostess’ 
hand. One day the birds were honored with a visit from Mr. Burroughs, 
who came across the river to enjoy their Christmas cheer. 

While such a tree might be impracticable in a city home, some features 
of it would no doubt be successful in attracting more worthy visitors than 
the English Sparrows. 


Incidents of Bird Life 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT (aged 11), Northampton, Mass. 


NE day when I was sent to shake rugs, the market-man drove up, 
6) and gave me a piece of suet for the birds. I took it and went out 
to a hemlock tree about seventeen feet from the house, and waited. 
Very soon a Nuthatch came and began to eat the suet which I held in my 
hand. Then another came to the suet, and both ate right there until they 
were scared by the milk-man. 
Another day, a little later, as 1 was coming from school, the path led by 
a tree where there was a Chickadee. I had a piece of bread in my pocket; 
so I took it in my hand, and stood still. Very soon the Chickadee lit on 
my finger and ate the bread. I was sorry that I did not have more, and 
when I got back with another crumb the little fellow had flown away. 
One Sunda, not long ago, we had at the suet and cracked corn: 5 
Juncos, 2 Nuthatches, 1 Downy Woodpecker, 2 Goldfinches, 4 or 5 Chick- 
adees, 3 Tree Sparrows, 3 Blue’ Jays and 2 Red Squirrels, all out there in 
ten minutes. 7 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 12 


THE SHORT-EARED OWL 
Order — Raptores Family — Bubonida 


Genus — Asio Species — Asio accipitrinus 


The Short-eared Owl 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION 


Adult Male and Female.— General aspect above black and ochraceous mixed, each feather having a dark 
center with an edging or other marks of ochraceous; the females averaging considerably darker than the males, 
both the black and ochraceous being more intense. Wings and tail dark brown, above barred with ochraceous 
of varying shades, the under surface of both being very markedly lighter in color. Underparts varying from 
almost white in the male to deep ochraceous in the female; streaked broadly on breast, and narrowly on abdo- 
men and flanks, with dark brown. Face with a large white or very pale buff ruff and large black rings about 
eyes; bill and claws almost black; toes feathered to base of claws; eyes large and bright yellow in color. 

Sixe.— Varies from 13.80 to 16.75 inches from tip of bill to end of tail. 

Nest.— Is always on the ground, hidden in a tall bunch of grass or weeds, in a slight hollow not over two 
inches in depth. The lining of the nest is a few feathers and a small quantity of dead grass. 

Eggs.— Usually from four to seven in number, white in color, usually with a faint creamy tint (Bendire). 


The distribution of the Short-eared Owl is so extended that it may 
properly be considered one of the most cosmopolitan of all species of birds. 
It is found in nearly all parts of the Western Hemisphere, except portions 
of the West Indies; and it. also inhabits the Eastern Hemisphere, except 
Australia. In the United States it breeds northward from about latitude 39 
degrees. This species is more migratory in its habits than most of the other 
Owls; sometimes being found in quite large bodies, especially on the south- 
ward migration after the breeding season is over. 

If all birds were named from some prominent characteristic, this species 
of Owl might properly be called the Marsh Owl, as it shuns the wooded 
districts, and is found almost exclusively in the open country — marshes, 
meadows, savannas, and beaches along the coast. While these Owls 
commonly hunt for food at night, yet they are very much more diurnal 
in their habits than most of the other species of Owls; and it is no 
uncommon occurrence to see Short-eared Owls coursing over a meadow 
in the daytime, especially if it is somewhat cloudy or dark, or is early 
or late in the day. When not hunting, they remain hidden in the tall 
grass or weeds, from which they will not flush very easily. 

Economically, the Short-eared Owl is of the utmost value and deserves 
the most rigid protection. All of the evidence obtainable regarding this 
species indicates that its food consists almost exclusively of noxious animals, 
with some insects. Referring to Bulletin No. 3, United States Depart - 
ment of Agriculture, it is stated : “Fully 75 per cent of the stomachs exam - 
ined contain mice. The remains of as many as six of these little mammals 
were found in one stomach, and several contained three or four each. Of 
the other mammals which this Qwl feeds upon may be mentioned shrews, 
gophers, and sometimes small rabbits. In one specimen a pellet ready for 
regurgitation contained ten nearly perfect skulls of shrews.” The same 
character of testimony comes from both Europe and Asia, for in Yarrell’s 
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‘ British Birds’ it is stated “that when plagues of mice occur Owls throng to 
the spot, rendering the greatest service in extirpating the pests.” Undoubt- 
edly the Short-eared Owls prey to a very limited extent upon small birds; 
but the percentage of harm is so small, when compared with the good 
the Owls do, that it should not be taken into account. Their regular 
and principal food is noxious mammals, with some beetles, locusts and other 
insects, and an occasional bird. It is a very well-authenticated fact that in 
large game-preserves, where Hawks and Owls are shot to the point of 
extermination, the inevitable result is an abnormal increase in rats and mice, 
even to the extent of a plague. 

On one occasion the writer kept a Short-eared Owl in captivity for 
about a month, in order to study its habits. It was confined in a large box 
with a wire front, at first in the open air and, subsequently, in a light cellar. 
Every effort was made to tame its wildness, by handling it with the greatest 
gentleness and never approaching it abruptly. No measure of success 
attended the effort; on the contrary, the Owl seemed to grow wilder and 
more excitable when approached. A visitor was always saluted with a series 
of violent hisses, accompanied by a ruffling of the feathers over the whole 
body. The hisses were often followed by a violent snapping of the man- 
dibles, which was continued for some time, especially if food were not given. 
If the visit were in the daytime, the exhibitions of fear or temper were much 
more violent than at night. This may be accounted for from the fact that 
at night the Owl was dazzled by a bright light being held within a few 
inches of the cage. If the light were moved from end to end of the cage 
the eyes of the Owl always followed it, thus showing that the light was a 
much stronger attraction than the visitor; however, the light was by no means 
so absorbing that it prevented the Owl from seizing food when presented, 
if hungry ; if not hungry, no attention would be paid to anything but the 
flame. If food were seized it was merely held by the claws until the light 
was removed. It was also one of the Owl’s habits to hold surplus food 
with one foot when its hunger was satisfied. On a number of occasions a 
surfeit of house-mice was offered, but the Owl would not eat to exceed 
more than three mice at one time. 

Once the process of disgorging a pellet was observed. The Owl was about 
to be fed, when it commenced a series of contortions which seemed to in- 
volve the whole body. Three of these movements or contortions took place, 
then a pellet was thrown from the Owl’s mouth. It was nearly two inches 
long, and about three-quarters of an inch at its greatest diameter. It -was 
covered with a slimy substance which made it very slippery. The pellet 
dried quickly, when no trace of any greasy substance was found, and it is 
therefore probable that the lubricating matter must be lodged in the throat 
and stomach of the Owl and is only used in small quantities on the sur- 
face of the pellet, not being mixed with the whole mass. 
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The feeding habits of Asio were very interesting and repaid the labor of 
securing his daily fare of mice, which was the favorite food; raw beef or 
other meat was refused unless the Owl were very hungry. At first only 
such food was taken as was thrown into the cage, and then only when the 
Owl was left alone; but after about ten days’ captivity, food was taken from 
the hand, if the bird were very hungry, but not otherwise. The Owl would 
look at the proffered meal, first with one eye and then with the other, and 
finally with a stroke, as quick as a flash of lightning, would catch the food 
with a foot, usually the left one, but never with the bill; almost instantly 
the food would be transferred from the foot to the bill. The two move- 
ments were sometimes so quickly made that it was impossible to follow 
them with the eye. Mice, no matter how large, were invariably swallowed 
whole, tail first. Before eating an English Sparrow a portion of the 
plumage was removed; first the large feathers of the wings and tail were 
pulled out, together with some from the back. All the smaller and softer 
feathers were swallowed. The head was eaten first, followed by the soft 
portions of the body and finally the breast and wings. All the bones were 
swallowed, as well as the legs and feet. = 

An attempt was made to associate a Screech Owl in the same cage with 
the Short-eared Owl, but it proved decidedly unsuccessful and it was impos- 
sible to determine which of the two Owls was the most frightened. The 
Screech Owl crouched in one corner of the cage and uttered a series of low 
whistles, while the larger bird jumped from end to end of the cage in a 
frantic manner, hissing and snapping its bill. Peace and quietness was main- 
tained only by a separation of the thoroughly frightened Owls. Shortly 
after this both Owls were taken at night to a.clump of pines in Central 
Park, New York City, where they were liberated, and the last seen of them 
was their shadowy forms disappearing in the dim light of the stars twinkling 
through the arches of the grove. 


Study Points for Teachers and Students 


Trace distribution of the Short-eared Owls on the map. Give some of the life-history of Short-eared Owls based 
on your own observations. What are Shrews? Gophers? What is the meaning of Ochraceous? Cosmopolitan? 
Diurnal? Regurgitation? Mandibles? 


For additional valuable information regarding the Short-eared Owls, consult the ref- 
erence books named in Leaflet No. 8, d4lso “ Observations on Owls, with Particular Regard 
to their Feeding Habits,” American Naturalist, July, 1899. 
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